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A LETTER 



TO 



HENRY BROUGHAM, ESQ. M. P. 



&c. 



X HAVE now before me copies of two Bills as amended 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, one of 
which, dated July 13, 1820, is entitled << A Bill for 
better providing the Means of Education for his Ma- 
jesty's Subjects;*' the other, dated July 14, 1820, is 
entitled ** A Bill for improving the Administration of 
Endowments connected with Education, and for the 
better fulfilling the intentions of the Founders thereof.'' 
— I intend to make no observations on the former of 
these, and only mention it for the sake of distinguishing 
it from the latter, the final clause of which enacts that 
both these shall be construed together as one act. 

It is to some of the clauses contained in the second 
of these Bills, that of July 14, 1820, that I particularly 
beg leave to call your attention^ because I conceive 

B them 



them likely to lead to rfHults most unjtlBt and oppress 
iiive to a very laborious and deserving, as well as highly 
useful class of society, the Masters of Endowed Gram* 
mar JSchools in this kingdom, and also as most directly 
opposite to the principles professed by the Bill, ** the 
BETTER fulfilling the intentions of the Founders of these 
Endowments," and completely ruinous to the interests 
of literature. 
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1 have used the tertii te^tt$^ that I may be clearly 
understood as not intending to cast any personal reflec- 
tion on yourself, by the strong epithets which I am 
obligcfd tb adopt when speaking of the consequtoces 
of these clauses. And I beg. Sir, once for all, plainly 
to disavow any intention of arraigning your motweBf 
though I must in certain points highly disapprove of 
your measures. £ven were I to conceive the former 
not of the purest kind, I hope I am above using violent 
and intemperate language; and I really pay you no 
compliment when 1 say that 1 think your labours have 
already produced some, and, if duly modified, are likely 
to produce still more good. 

llaving said thus much, which appeared due both to 
you and to myself, t iirill at once proceed, with your 
permission, to discuss the subject. 

By a clause in your bill, p. 4, it is declared and 
enacted— " That the person or persons having the 
^ power of appointing the master o^ any School founded 
'* or endowed for the teaching of Grammar, and who 
^^ shall have appointed such master, may, if he or they 
^ think fit, make a bargain with the said master as 
** they can agree together, by force of which he shall 

« bind 



^ bind himidelf to teaeb, either by himself or an usher 
^^ or- assistant, reading, writing, and accounts, to such 
^ persons and on such terms as shall be agreed iipon, 
'* beside teaching Grammar, according to the instruc- 
^ tions and directions of the Founder, Grantor, Devisor, 
« or Testator/' 

By the next clause — ** That it shall and may be 
** lawful for the person or persons having the appoint- 
*^ ment of the master of such Grammar School as afore- 
** said, as often as the place of such master shall be 
** vacant, from and after the passing of this Act, to 
** order and require that the person to be appointed 
*^ as master shall, without any further consideration, 
^ teach by himself, or by an usher or assistant, reading, 
** writing, and accounts, to such persons, on such terms 
^ as the said person or persons so appointing him to 
** be master shall think fit to prescribe, beside teaching 
^ Grammar acdbrding to the intentions and directions 
** of the Founder, Grantor, Devisor, or Testator; and 
^ in case sUch master, after being so afppointed, shall 
** not so teach reading, writing, and accounts, in the 
'* manner so prescribed, then he shall be removed from 
*^ his place by an order of the Lord High Chancellor, 
" Master of the Rolls, or Vice Chancellor, for which 
''the' person or persons aforesaid having the power 
'' of appointing such master, is and are hereby autho- 
«< rised and empowered to apply/' 

By the next— « That if in any Foundation, Endow- 
" ment. Gift, Devise, or Bequest, . connected with the 
** instruction of youth, a limited liumber of children 
" or other persons are directed to receive the benefits 
** thereof, and no more, it shall and may be lawful for 
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<Mbe perpoii or persons haria^ the appoinlamnt of 
<^ schoolmaster, mistress, or other teacher thereio. and 
*^ who shall ba?e appointed such master, mistress, or 
^ teacher, to make a bargain with him or her, by fprce 
*^ of which be or due shall be bound to teach any 
*^ greater number of children or persons on such terms 
*^ as shall be agreed on ; and it shall and may be lawful 
'^for the said person or persons having the power of 
<^ appointing a^ aforesaid, as often as the said place 
^' of master, mistress, or teacher shall be vacapt^ from 
*^ and after the passing of this Act, tq order and direct 
<' any master, mistress, or teacher whom they shall 
^' appoint, to teach such numbers of children or persons 
'< as they may think fit to prescribe, and upon such 
*^ terms as they may think fit to impose, and to apply 
*< to the I^ord High Ch^iicellor, Master of the Rolls* 
^ or Vice Chancellor^ for an order removing the said 
^< master, mistress, pr teacher from his or her place^ 
*' in case of disobeying such order or Erections, after 
'f he or she shall have been appointed ; which ordec 
^ the said I^ord High Chancellor, Master of the RoIIs^ 
*< a^d Vice Chancellor, are hpreby authorise4 and em«* 
" powered to make." 

By the next — *^ That it shall and may be lawful for 
** the person or persons having the appointment of 
*' master, mistress^ or teacher of any Endowed School 
*^ whatsoever, as often as the place of such master,^ 
^ mistress, or teacher shall be vacant, from and after 
'^ the passing of this Act, to order and direct what 
** number of boarders such master, mistress, or teacher 
^^ shall tako, receive, or entertain in tb,e house in which 
" he or she may reside, under the said Foundation pr 
^ Endowment ; and if they think fit to forbid alto^ 
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^ getfaer the tekisg, receiTi&g, or euterCttitoing of any 
^sttch boarders; and such person or persons are 
¥ hereby authorised and empowered to apply to the 
*< Lord High Chancelior, Master of the Rolls, or Vice 
^ Chancellor, for an order, removing the said master, 
^ mistress, or. teacher, disobeying Buch direction or pro- 
.^hihition, after he or she shall have been appointed; 
*^ which prder the said Lord High Chancellor, Master 
^ of the Bolk, and Vice Chancellor, are hereby ftutfao- 
¥ rised and empowered to ipake/' 

The first of these dauses provides, and in commto jus- 
tice y^. could do no less, that no master who was appointed 
master of a GRAMMAR School shall be obliged to teach 
iBaglish reading,' writing, and accounts, without his own 
consent. This at least was doe to him, that he should not 
be the victim of an ex post fecto law ; if he pleasefT, he 
may justly say, non heec in fosdera veni ; and it will be 
his own faultjf he chuses X^ be the voluntary instrument 
of his own abasement 

One important fact, however, is acknowledged by this 
clause, which, if I mistake not, yoii were not at all times 
so ready to admit, I mean the clear and undoubted dis-* 
tiniction between GRAMMAR Schools, that is, schools in 
which Grammar and the learned languages are taught, 
and schools for teaching English reading and writing. 
It is a great thing to have this clearly, plainly, and 
distinctly recognised, though I am afraid it will lead 
to a conclusion fatal to the title of your Bill. Mow 
if Granunar schools are schoolis DISTINCT from Eng- 
lish schools j and yet if the bill requkes that English 
reading and writing shall be taught in the former, 
BESIDES GRAMMAR ACCORDING TO THE IN- 
STRUCTIONS 



STRUCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS OF THE FOUN- 
DER, I do not see how such bill can be very well 
entitled a Bill for the BETTER FULFILLING THE 
INTENTIONS OF THE FOUNDER. For if there be 
any meaning in words, and any force in logic, the 
clause which provides diat the master shall teach 
English reading, writing, and accounts, BESIDES 
GRAMMAR ACCORDING TO THE INTENTION 
OF THE FOUNDER, acknowledges that the founder 
did NOT INTEND that English reading, Writing, and 
accounts, should be taught in his school, but that he 
intended to found a school for distinct and different 
purposes. 

Surely, Sir, the founder intended to found a Grammar 
School, or he did not. If he did not, why has it « name 
which does not belong to it ? He might as well have 
called it a stable, an hospital, or an apothecary's shop* 
But if he did intend 4o found a Grammar* school, then 
to engraft an English reading and writing school on it, is 
no VETTER /ulfiiment of his intentions^ than to add to 
it a dancing school or a music school. The master of a 
Grammar school holds his, appointment for a specific 
object, the teaching of grammar and thb learnbd 
LANGUAGES ; and whether he holds it under deed of gift, 
will, settlement, act of parliament, or in whatever manner, 
if he comes there legally appointed, and conforms to the 
statutes which are to govern him, he iiilfils the specific 
purpose which the Founder of that endowment intended 
should be fulfilled, in other words, he *^ fulfils the 
inHntion of the founder thereof ^^ and he will no 
BETTER fulfil it, by teaching English reading, writing, 
and accounts, than by teaching shoe-making or hpuse-i 

painting, or any other extraneous business. 

Should 
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Should any one attempt to argue that the engrafting^ 
an English reading, writing, and account school on a 
Grammar school is only an enlargement of the founder's 
intention, I must beg leave to remind him, that after the 
recognition of Grammar schools, as distinct from En-» 
glish schools, such an argument would be wholly incon- 
clusive. I have used the terms him and any one, because 
I wish clearly to mark that I cannot for a moment suspect 
a man of your acknowledged talents and acuteness, of 
having recourse to an argument so utterly illogical and 
absurd* By parity of reasoning, such an arguer might 
^ order and require " all future masters of Grammar 
schools to teach French, Spanish, Russian, Sanscrit, Ar- 
menian, Coptic, &c. &c. &c. for this would only be an 
ENLARGEMENT of the founder's intention, though you^ 
and I should certainly not call it ^fulfilment thereof. 

Suppose, Sir, you were by will, (far distant be the day 
when it should be carried into effect) to found a school 
for a specific purpose, for instance, teaching English read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, and were to entitle your school 
a School for teaching English, and should give direc- 
tions as to the conduct of the masters, the boys to be 
adniitted, and books to be taught; and suppose two 
hundred years after, some candidate for popular favour 
should get up in the House oi Commons, and say, that 
although you expressed nothing about teaching Latin and 
Gre^ek, you certainly must have intended that these should 
be taught, and should enact accordingly; would you, if 
you could have any sense of what was then doing, think 
yourself fairly dealt by; would you not, if you could 
speak from your grave, say. My purposes were to have 
English taught, and not Latin and Greek ; what business 
has posterity, at the distance of two hundred years, to pre- 
tend 
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tend to onderstand my meaning better than 1 understood 
it myselfy and to construe it ra direct opposition to all 
that I have myself dec^ared ? How dare a man overtarn 
the sanctity of a will because it is two hundred yeanr old^- 
which he wott)d not presume to violate if it were of yes-^ 
terday, and what succession or what property, is secure 
for a moinettt rf this principle be once admitted ? 

tt appears, therefore, Sijr^ either that the title of the 
BiH is a miisnomer, or that clauses which are designed to' 
promote the objects specified in the title, have a directly 
opposite tendency. If the title stands, you must leave 
out these clauses; But if the clauses standi and you wish 
for consistency^ ybu will only have to alter two wordls in 
the title, and instead of " better futfillingj* read << utterly 
defeating/' for at present the one is utterly irreconcileable 
with the other* 

The three patties concerned in this Bill are— 1. The 
founders^ or at least their representatives^ who, acting for 
the founders, are supposed to have the same^ views and 
intentions :— -2. The masters r-"— 3; The publi<5» i. e. the 
parents of boys entitled to the benefits of the foundation, 
and their children. 

*4 

I have briefly considered how your biH affects the first 
of these ; and I now proceed to the second class. And 
here. Sir, a person less liberal than yourself, may perhaps 
accuse me of selfish and interested muotives, as I have the 
honour myself to be included in this d^uss; I therefore 
think it right just to remark, that as yotir bill cannot affect 
me without my own consent (always supposing the 
clauses to stand as the^y now are), and I am not likely to 
be a party to my own degradation, 1 cannot well be in- * 

fluenced 
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fluenced by such unworthy considerations. A fair and 
candid judge will consider me as conutig forward from 
higher and purer motives, in a case in which 1 cannot be 
personally affected, to defend my successors in rights 
which I have received, and which I think it becomes me 
to transmit to them unabridged and uninjured. I have, 
Sir, also, still higher and purer motives than these, 
arising from a zeal for the interests of piety and liter- 
ature, ^^of sound learning and religious education ;" a 
zeal which has been fostered during the long discharge 
of my professional duties, and which I hope will con- 
tinue to grow with my growth in years, and strengthen 
in my mind even amidst bodily infirmities and decay. 

It will, I think, be conceded by all those who are 
capable of forming a correct judgement on the matter, 
that few bodies of men are more usefully or more 
laboriously employed, or more moderately paid for their 
continued exertions and heavy responsibility, than the 
masters of our endowed Grammar schools. Having 
themselves received a liberal education, and being, as a 
collective body, certainly among the most learned of this 
country, the stipends they receive from their endow- 
ments are seldom more than sufficient to provide them with 
the necessaries of life. Much the greater number of these 
endowments do not exceed £100 a year — and few indeed 
are above £200. Can it be expected. Sir, that a man of 
education, competent to educate boys for the liberal 
professions and for academic pursuits, to form their 
morals and direct their taste, should starve upon this 
pittance without any odier resources ? Do not, Sir, 
suppose that I am an advocate for lavish and excessive 
salaries to be given to masters — far from it :— I conceive 
that the present moderate stipends are better calculated 
to produce the proposed object, than sums of much 

G greater 
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greater amount, because as tBey are at present, for the 
most part, absolutely inadequate to the proper maintenancie 
of the master and his family, they compel him to exertion, 
and prevent his making his office a sinecure. — ^But I 
contend that nothing can be more oppressive and unjust, 
than to give him a salary on which he can barely exist, 
and prohibit his improvement of his income by that fair 
and honest exercise of his talents which has hitherto been 
the customary and established practice of the country. 
Most school-houses are built expressly for the accommo* 
dation of boarders, and when you cut off this resource of 
a master's inc^ome, by " limiting or altogether forbidding'* 
his reception of them, you paralyze his exertions, you 
cramp the sphere of his utility, and reward his meritori- 
ousness and activity with indigence and privation. 

In many cases, Sir, it is provided that the Masters of 
endowed Grammar schools shall be graduates of one of 
our English Universities ; in some, I may instance this 
school for one, that the appointment shall vacate a fellow- 
ship, (as 1 vacated mine accordingly.) Do you think, 
Sir, that a succes^sion of academic men wilF be found to 
undertake fh^ direction of these schools, when they are 
degraded, fettered, and reduced to the miserable pittance 
and the laborious drudgeries to which your bill would 
bring them ? And if such a succession of men as have 
been indicated by the founders cannot be met with, do 
you think you shall BETTER fulfil the intentions of 
these founders by substituting WORSE ? Why did they 
provide that the masters should be academic graduates, 
but for the sake of taking afl possible care that they 
should be competently learned men ? — ^Why did they 
want learned men but to teach learning ; such learning 
as may prepare fhe mind of the schol^ for hiis academic 
course ?— A Master of Arts is not wanted to teach A, B, C, 

nor 
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nor is it in human belief that they ever could bare thought 
of subjecting their Masters to such a degradation. 

If you say, that the master of an endowed school is 
not to take boarders to the prejudice and exclusion of 
foundation boys, I quite agree with you ; but this is a 
very distinct case, and apparently not contemplated by 
the clause in question, in which the power is given 
of limiting or prohibiting the reception of boarders, in 
broad and unqualified terms^ and may be exercised 
without appeal, as the caprice or pique of the patron may 
suggest. But I must go one step farther, and assert, 
that it by no means appears to have been the intention 
of the founders of endowed Grammar schools that they 
should be wholly confined to boys on the foundation. 
That it was not so at the school over which I myself 
preside^ I can prove by the most satisfactory evidence : I 
can prove that the very person who drew up our statutes 
to be approved by our principal founder, and which were 
approved accordingly, admitted foundation boys and 
strangers indiscriminately and without limitation ; for wo 
still have the lists in his own hand-writing. What may 
be the case at other endowed schools I know not ; but I 
know what answer analogy and common sense dictate, 
and I have little doubt but that in almost all schools 
which have preserved their earliest records, a similar 
practice will be found, ab initio, to have prevailed. I 
consider, therefore, this clause, giving arbitrary power to 
patrons to be exercised at their caprice without controul, 
as the most monstrous and oppressive species of tyranny. 

Neither is this all ; for, having reduced the master to 
his original foundation stipend, and cut him off from all 
hopes and power of increasing it, by forbidding him to 

c 2 take 
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take boarders, another clause provides <^ that the patrons 
of ANY foundation connected with the education of 
youth, (and therefore including* all endowed Grammar 
Schools) wherever a limited number of children or 
OTHER PERSONS are directed to receive the benefits 
thereof, and no more, may order and direct any master, 
mistress, or teacher whom they shall appoint^ to teach 
such number of children or persons as t^ey may think fit 
to prescribe, and UPON SUCH TERMS AS THEY 
MAY THINK FIT TO IMPOSE. Now let us suppose 
a school is limited to teach twenty children or PERSONS, 
which I suppose means adults in contradistinction to 
children, and that the master receives sixty or eighty 
pounds a year for teaching these ; by this clause the 
Patrons of the foundation may say he shall teach twenty, 
fifty, or five hundred more, without any increase of salary : 
for both the number to be taught, and the terms of teach- 
ing, are left to their discretion. This is reducing the 
master to w^orse than Egyptian slavery, for it is increasing 
the tale of bricks, as well as giving no straw. 

There is another very important point of view in which 
these clauses are highly objectionable, I mean in the 
degradation which they inconsiderately inflict. The 
present masters of Grammar schools, are for the most part 

I 

scholars and academics, all in a creditable^ many of them 
in a highly respectable sphere. — Among our principal 
schools it would be difiicult to find an instance where the 
master is not, sometimes by birth, always by habit, 
education, and manners, himself a gentleman, and living 
among the gentry of his neighbourhood on social terpis^; 
he is engaged in a liberal profession, in teaching thp 
principles of that literature by which his own mind has 
been polished, to the rising generation. He is generally 

a 
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a Graduate of one of the Universities, in many cases by 
the express statutes of his school he must be so ; for the 
most part a scholar, frequently a ripe and good one. 
Now, Sir, on what principle of equity and common 
humanity is such a man to be degraded to the office ' of 
teaching English reading and spelling, which after all 
any old woman will probably be able to do with better 
success ? Is it just, that men, to whose care the country 
owes all that is tasteful and elegant ih literature, all that is 
refined and acute in intelligence (for the foundation of 
all these things is laid under their instructions), should 
be debarred both of the exercise and reward of their 
talents and industry, and condemned to this hopeless, 
helpless, joyless, and I may add, fruitless and needless 
drudgery ? 

But you say, they may do this by deputy, When you 
take away the profits of their industry, and the means of 
increasing theiir income by 'limiting or forbidding" the 
reception of boarders, where are they to find the means, 
from the scanty pittance of their original salaries f But 
this leads me to another part of the subject. 

The third class of persons affected by this bill is that 
part of the public which comprises the parents of boys 
entitled to the benefits of these foundations, and their 
children. And here. Sir, I cannot but wonder that a man 
of your unquestionable talents and comprehensiye mind, 
should have admitted clauses so completely at yariance 
with the rights and interests of this numerous body. That 
a turbulent demagogue, a rerolutionary empiric, or a 
blundering smattereir, in his hunger and thirst for 
popularity, in his rage and phrenzy for demolition and 
renovatiouy or his want of intellect and capacity for the 

comprehension 



comprehension of enlarged and ISi^eral views of politick 
institations^ should legislate for one part of the people at 
the expense and to the injury of all the rest, can create no 
surprise; but that an enlightened statesman, a profound 
lawyer, and an experienced senator, should commit this 
iprime error in politics, this capital offence against the 
first principles of legislation, is one of those extravagant 
anomalies, which we can account for on no other prin- 
ciples, than the imperfection of our nature and the 
occasional aberrations of the strongest minds. 

That by the clauses to which I have so often alluded, 
you legislate for one class of the pi]d)lic only^ and that 
the lowest, is manifest. For by converting those sdioob 
which were founded as Grammar schools into schools 
ibr teaching English reading, writing, and accounts, you 
reduce them in effect to pari^A schools. You confer no 
advantage on those classes who are themsdves capable 
of teaching their children to read and write, but only 
on that dass which is incapable of giving tbeir children 
this instruction, and thus far you legislate partially ; 
but if you do this also to the injury of those classes, 
you not only legislate partially but unjustly. 

Now tibat this is the case, will appear manifestly from 
the consideratioiis I am about to offer, 

« 

The object q( Grammar schools is not to give instruc- 
tion in spelling, but in literaturer— not in English reading 
and accQunts, but in Qrammar and the learned lan- 
guages. This is manifest not only from the general 
joeaaing and acc^tation of die word, but, as X have 
shewn, from 4e oonfessipn and acknowledgment of your 
own dausesb and is craroborated by a thousand incon- 
trovertible 
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trovertible tacts. In almost all ca«es where tbe fundi 

were snfficient, the founders of these schools have 

atinexed to them exbibitionsy scholarships, or fellow-' 

shtpSy at the universities ; in several instances they have. 

declared what books shall be taught, which consist 

entirely of books in the learned httguages * frequently 

they have provided that the masters shall be graduates 

of certam standing in one of our English universities ; 

in all these cases pointing out, as plainly as actions and 

language could express, their object and design to be, 

that these schools should be seminaries of sound hatning^ 

and religious education, should be nurseries for the 

universities, not parish schools, where the lowest class 

of children are taught to read and spell. True it 

undoubtedly is, that the lowest person who is privileged 

by the founder to give his children tbe benefit of the 

foundation, has a most unquestionable right to avail 

himself of it. But then he must do this according to 

the founder's intention and design* He must send his 

son to learn Grammar and the learned languages, and 

if he does that, no person upon earth can reasonably 

object. I have known several such cases in my own 

experience, and I have always a peculiar pleasure and 

satisfaction when they occur ; and even if the boy does 

not stay to complete his education for the university, 

yet if he gets enough learning to qualify him for one 

of the liberal professions, a great advantage is derived 

to his parents and himself. It seemed necessary for 

me to say this, by way of guarding against being mis< 

understood or misrepresented. 

No doubt every person, rich or poor, high or low, 
who answers the conditions of the founder, in being 
burgess of such a town, parishionjsr of such a parish, 

nativa 
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kiatire of such a county, inhabitant of such an hospital^ 
or whatever his claim may be, has an equal right to 
the benefits of the institution ; and I repeat this, because 
I am fully sensible of the importance of the declaration* 
But if these rights are equal to all the parties interested^ 
it must militate against every principle of justice to 
make them unequal^ by giving an advantage to one 
class which is not given to the rest. / You will, I hav^ 
no doubt, Sir, readily acknowledge, that it would be 
unjust to insert a clause which should benefit only the 
Lighest, or only the intermediate class of persons who 
have a right to the benefit of these foundations; but 
if so^ it is equally unjust to enact a clause to the 

It, 

advantage of the lowest alone* It is as unjust to make 
a law, the consequences of which must necessarily 
ex(;lude the children of all the better and more decent 
part of society, as it would be to enact one which should 
exclude the lowest only. At present both have equal 
rights ; but if , your clauses pass^ though you may 
attempt to say that the rights are still equal, the 
exercise of those rights will soon become very unequaL 

The intentions of tJbe founders of Grammar Schools 
Appears to have been to diffuse as widely as possible 
the attainment of learning, by affording in most cases 
gratuitous, or at least cheap means of instruction in those 
languages, a knowledge of which is indispensable for 
academic education and the liberal professions. While 
the probability was, that what are generally called the 
middle classes of society would chiefly take advantage 
of these institutions, there was no exclusion either of the 
highest or lowest. But common sense evidently points 
out, that the lowest classes would not wish in many cases 

to bring up their children to liberal professions ; and if 

they 
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tkey bad this laudable ambition^ would not be able, in 
many instancea, even when their children had completed 
their school education, to support them at the universities, 
or place them out in liberal professions in life. It is 
equally obyious that the very highest classes would, from 
motives of pride, or ^ven of conscience, generally decline 
to take advantage of eleemosynary foundations. — ^The 
probability therefore was, and has been confirmed by the 
experience of all ages since these institutions have been 
established, that the middle classes of society would 
principally be benefitted by them. From hence we 
are supplied with our clergy, oar lawyers, our physi- 
cians ; and here by far the greatest part of the ordinary, 
and some of the highest order of the gentry of the realm 
receive their own education, and, as they advance in 
life, send their children to receive the same benefits. 
(I am not now speaking of boys who are educated at 
these schools without participating in the benefits of 
the foundation, but of those who claim and receive 
the provision made for them by the founder). Now, 
Sir, as long as the decencies of life are kept up (which 
I suppose they will be, till they are levelled by the 
radical besom of destruction, which would sweep away 
both them and every thing that inculcates them, com- 
prising of course, in the very focus of the desolation, all 
learning and institutions connected therewith) ; as long. 
Sir, 1 say, as these decencies are kept up, parents will 
have some feelings about the associates of their children. 
They will not care if the son of a person greatly their 
inferior receives the same benefits of a learned edu. 
cation with their own children,— -if they have common 
liberality, they will foster and encourage such a boy, 
if he is modest and deserving, well knowing that from 
such education, in such institutions, have arken many 
of the brightest ornaments of their country both in 
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church and state. But they will feel and apprehend 
a great deal, and justly too, if Grammar schools are to 
be made schools for teaching' English reading, writing, 
and accounts, — in other words. Parish schools. They 
will know and feel, without the least ill-will or disrespect 
to the lowest order of society, that their children can 
learn no improvements in manners or morals by associ- 
ating with all the lowest boys of the parish, and they 
will feel it necessary and inevitable, to forego one of 
these two advantages, either the preservation of their 
children's minds from the contagion of vulgar example, 
or the benefits of an institution which they cannot enjoy 
without exposing them to so great a risk. Now, Sir» 
do you think that any sensible and affectionate parent 
will hesitate a moment, which of these two he should 
chuse ? • Do you think that any pecuniary considerations 
would be sufficient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals 
and future' respectability of his child? Would he not, 
if obliged to chuse one of these alternatives, as undoubt- 
edly he must, rather forego the benefits of the foundation, 
than receive them at the risk of his child^s moral habits 
becoming corrupted ? If so, Sir, I beseech you to 
consider how great and valuable a portion of society 
you deprive of benefits, of which they have themselves 
participated, and which they have a right to expect 
for their children, for the sake of one class only, who 
can be better and more essentially . benefitted by 
instruction given them in schools appropriated for that 
purpose. Consider, Sir, what a numerous body of 
gentry, lawyers, medical men, merchants, naval and 
military ofiicers, respectable tradesmen, and innumerable, 
other descriptions of persons there are, in the middle 
classes of life, to whom these institutions, at present, 
afibrd the only means of giving their children educations . 
suitable to their situation in life : all, or at least by far 

the 
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the ^eater part of whom, will be compelled to forego 
these benefits, if Grammar schools are converted into 
schools for parish paupers. Above all, consider that 
large class of men of whom you have been pleased 
yourself to speak in high terms of approbation in the 
House of Commons — I mean the Clergy of the Estab* 
lished Church. What a great proportion of this body 
have been educated at these schools, and look to these 
schools for the education of their children ! And thus 
far I have spoken only of those who have a right to 
the benefits of these foundations ; but if we add those, 
who by usage and general consent have been in the 
habit of sending their children to such schools, paying 
a moderate sum for their education, and who, if these 
clauses pass, must place them elsewhere, probably at 
a greater expense and with less advantages of competent 
instruction-^N-the injury which must result froni the 
measure will appear indeed enormous^ 

Let me, therefore, beseech you. Sir, in the name of 
all that is venerable in the institutions of past ages; 
by the gratitude due to the founders; by the sacred 
reverence due to testamentary, dispositions; by the 
justice due to the present and future generations, both 
of the instructors and instructed ; by any respect that 
you may entertain for learning ; by all the regard that, 
you have for equity ; by all the solicitude that you feel 
for the faithful discharge of your duty; — to abandon 
these dansferous innovations. If the wills of founders 
of schools may be altered or set aside, any other wills 
may; and if this principle be once admitted, no man*s 
estate or property is secure to him for an hour. 

You* profess. Sir, that your labours are directed for 
the public good. I by no means question it. I repeat 
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what I have already said^ that I thiak ihey have already 
produced some good, and may, wHh proper modifications, 
produce more^ Do not defeat their object by measures 
which must ultimately tend to the public injury^ )f 
schools are still necessary for the ^education of the lower 
classes in English reading, writing, and accounts, let 
them be founded accordingly ; it is a nalioiial concern^ 
and the nation ought to undertake it ; but do not divert 
those already established for different purposes, to a 
design for which they were not intended* 

You will tell me, perhaps, that Grammar schools 
should not be made sinecures. 1 perfectly agree with 
you ; — and two. and twenty years' hard labour in the 
school of which I am master, will bear strong attestation 
of my sentiments on this score. But is it often that 
ttiey are sinecures ? If a master resides in bis school 
house, and is ready and willing to teach any boys 
who are sent to him confonpably with the founder's 
directions, he can hardly be said to hold a sinecure, 
even if he has not a single boy in his school; for he 
. cannot compel parents to send their children, though 
they may compel him^ when they do send, to teach 
them. But will you allow me, Sir, with due respect 
and deference, to tell you how I think the evil, if it 
exists, may be both legally and effectually remedied. 

• 

Let a bill be passed, enabling trustees to obtain a 
short and easy mode of terminating litigated cases.— 
I could mention an instance of a school. Sir, where a 
ruinous and expensive lawsuit has been carried on from 
generation to generation, where the trustees have in 
vain proposed to conieto an accommodation, and have 
in vain tried to obtain a hearing in coiirt, and where 
the lawyers assert that the trustees cannot drop the suit, 

even 
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even if they were willing to sacrifice their claim to avoid 
the ruinoiis expenses of the law^s DELAY. Let, I say, 
such a bHl be passed ; and let another clause give th<e 
master a right of access to the accounts of the trustees, 
in order to see that justice is done to the estates and to 
himself and summary means of redress «n an appeal, 
by fine and removal of the trustee abusing his trust 
Let another clause give the trustees a power v( com* 
pelling the mast^ to do Ms duty, by enabling them to 
suspend his salary^ or with.hold it, in case of negligence, 
which shall be proved to the satisfaction of the bench 
(of magistrates at the Quarter Sessions. And farther, 
to remove him altogether, in case of a second offence, 
by application to the Lord Chancellor for an order to 
that efiect^ Lastly, let the trustees be empowered^ jqt 
even required, to be present at a public examination of 
the boyjs once a year, and to distribute prizes in books, 
or otherwise as they shall think fit, to the boys who 
appear best to deserve it. Such a bill would put the 
revenues, of endowed schools, wherever they were 
decayed, in an immediate state of renovation : would 
secure the BETTER . fulfilling the intentions of the 
founder, by compelling the master to de his duty or 
resign: would secure the rights of the msistei;, by 
preventing Ncorrupt or negligent administration of the 
funds on the. part of the trustees: and would encourage 
diligence and . emulation among the scholars. The 
consequence would be, that those schools would flourish 
which are now decayed, because und^ such encou- 
ragement able masters would be found to undertake 
them, and negligent or incompetent masters .could not 
continue in them ; and even in those few places where 
there are at present no inhabitants who may wish their 
children to have the benefits of the foundations, boys 
would come from the neighbouring district, to be under 
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the care of a good master ; and tfaui considerable beftefii 
would accrue to the place. For it neevAn to me hardly 
fair, even in those few places which hare a Grammar 
school, but which can supply no tcholarsy to pervert 
ihe intention of the founder to other purposes. If causes 
have led to their decay, other causes may lead to their 
restoration, and few are more likely tbaif the establish* 
ment of a Grammar school in them, which may induce 
persons of respectabih'ty in life to resort there. Both 
Harrow and^%iigby afford illustrations of this case, the 
prosperity of which places is intimately connected with 
the flourishing state of their respective schools. 

I have said much more than I intended, but much 
less than I wish to say. If I have spoken in terms of. 
condemnation' of the measures you have proposed, I 
must once more beg leave to request you will not 
apply those terms personally to yourself. You have 
declared your motives to be good, and I beg leave to 
disclaim all attempt to arraign them. 1 have felt it 
my duty to come forward, though amidst continual 
interruptions, and the business and fatigue of my 
professional duties, I am aware that I have not been 
able to do justice to my cause. It will be enough for 
me, however, ' if I can succeed in drawing the attention 
of any members of the legislature, aiid of my professional 
brethren, to the subject. The discussion I must leave 
to abler heads and abler pens, although there is one' 
topic connected with these bills, which, on other grounds,' 
may bring me again before the public. For the present, 
however, I respectfully take my leave ; 

And am. Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

S. BUTLER. 

Shrewiburiff October 19, 1S20. 
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